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Introduction 


am HIS ISSUE IS devoted mostly to the 
Be work of a single Mission Station— 
4 Soonchun, in Southern Korea, one of 
| the five Stations in Korea of the 
‘Southern Presbyterian Mission. It can be 
taken as a cross section of the work of any of 
these Stations. 

Established in 1918 with the munificent gift 

of Mr. George W. Watts of North Carolina for 
the support of thirteen missionaries and a 
fund sufficient for initial equipment and donat- 
ed by the Laymen’s Movement under the 
leadership of Mr. C. A, Rowland of Athens, 
Georgia, Soonchun Station has been unique in 
several respects. First of all it was opened 
with a full complement of workers, which 
has been maintained for the most part through 
the years. In fact there are now fifteen 
resident missionaries. Second, there has been 
adequate equipment, .the initial equipment 
having been liberally supplemented by Mr. 
Watts’ wife after his death. There have been 
other gifts, notably for hospital building and 
equipment. In: this way the Station has been 
enabled to keep pace with the rapid changes 
and development.in the country. 

When the Leper Colony was ordered remov- 
ed from Kwangju to the coast, Soonchun 
sought and obtained its location near this 
Station. This unique colony, founded and 
developed by Dr. R. M. Wilson, was also estab- 
lished here with practically complete equip- 
ment raised in large part by Rev. J. R. Unger 
who has been associated with Dr. Wilson in 
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the work of colony since its: removal here, in 


-addition to his (Mr. Unger’s) major assign- 


ment as principal of the boys’ school. 

When the Station was opened in 19138 there 
were only trails negotiable by horseback or 
native chair. Soon horse and buggy could be 
utilized and by 1918 automobile roads had 
been developed. With the opening of the first 
railroad in December, 1930, the material devel- 
opment of the region has been extremely 
rapid. Yehsu (Reisui), the deep water ter- 
minal, twenty seven miles south of Soonchun, 
is linked with Shimonoseki by daily ferry 
boats. Meanwhile Soonchun has become a 
railroad centre with lines (constructed and 
projected) radiating in all directions. 

The emphasis in this special number upon 
institutional work is not accidental, but re- 
flects the activities of the Station. Of the 
fifteen members of the Station, eleven, in- 
cluding wives, are actively engaged in school 
or hospital work. Most’ of them lend a hand 


‘in the seasonal work of the Station, Bible 


School and Classes, and all are keenly inter- 
ested in the work of the Station as a whole. 
From these institutions, range influences that 
touch in a vital way every part-of the Station’s 
territory. We have found: that the Gospel as 
preached through the ministry of healing is 
most easily understood now, as in the begin- 
ning; while Christian education is the pre- 
requisite to effective Christian leadership. 


J. F, PRESTON 


The Evangelistic Work of Soonchun Station 


J. C. CRANE 


N THE ‘“‘late nineties,’’ two of the pio- 
Ba neer evangelists of our Mission, Rev. 
W. D. Reynolds, and Rev. L. B. Tate, 
made a tour of inspection through the 
section now known as Soonchun Station, and 
‘Dr. Reynolds, although astride a small Korean 
pony, is reported to have worn out the soles of 
his shoes, dragging his feet on the rocky 
ground! <A good many others have worn 
‘out shoe leather, straw or rubber, tramping 
through the vales and hills since then, preach- 
ing the Good News; but the first regular 
preaching tour was made by Dr. C. C. Owen, 
‘travelling 70 miles south of Kwangju, through 
three of the seven counties which now 
comprise the station—and this in addition 
to the five counties which comprised his 
‘regular assignment. 

The territory radiaties from Soonchun the 
hub, somewhat like the spokes of a wheel, and 
the population of 520,000 averages 355 to 
the square mile. Possibly it is the ‘‘second 
mile’”’ spirit, instilled from the beginning, 
which is responsible for the characteristic 
determination of all the evangelistic workers 
in this section since its beginning, to blaze 
new trails, and to attempt a more rapid 
development than ordinary methods bring; 
or it may be the sub-conscious influence of 
the knowledge that the Station ‘‘got off fora 
late start,” being established in 1918, and 
ranking it among the younger Stations of 
Korea, and the youngest of our Mission. 

At any rate, an itinerating trip after Dr. 
Owen’s death, made by Rev. Engene Bell, D. 
D., with the co-founder of the Station, Rev. J. 
F. Preston, D. D., found ten groups in the 
“vicinity” of and “a good sized congregation 
already gathered” in Soonchun. The first 
Christians were baptised that year, 1909, and 
these two brethren reported to the Mission 
as follows: ‘The importance and urgency of 
opening this Station at once cannot be over- 


estimated and happy those new workers who | 


come to take up a life and a work where 


the prospects are so bright and the harvest so 
ripe, with the natives on all sides of an 


sv el esnonan 


important center ready to join heart and hand ~ 


in the work.” The prophecy has been fulfilled 
and this year Presbytery, whose territory 
coincides with that of the Station, reports 
96 groups with buildings, 1976 baptised in 
good standing, and 7367 on the rolls, with 
more attending Sunday Schools,-6364 being 
the average Church attendance on Sunday. 


It was not until 1912 that the two male 


evangelists, Rev. R. T. Coit and Rev. J. F. ~ 


Preston, with their families, 


and a lady © 


evangelist, Miss Meta L. Biggar were assigned — 


to the Station ; the spring of 1913 saw these 
workers moved down, with Dr. and Mrs, 


H. L. Timmons, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Pratt, — 


Misses Dupuy and Greer added to the force. 
The writer and wife arrived in September 


of that year in time for the first Station © 


meeting. Until the fall of 1929 the evangel- 


mgt 2 


istic work was divided into three circuits, , 
but since that time, with the loss of Dr. — 


Coit, Dr. Preston and the writer have had the 
responsibility of administrative work in the 
entire field, with assistance from Dr. R. M. 
Wilson in visitation. Miss Louise Miller had 
oversight of the women’s work alone from 
1920 until the arrival of Miss Aurine Wilkins 
in 1931, Miss Biggar having been put into 
institutional work since 1917; other workers 
for various reasons gave only a few years tc 
the task. 

Evangelistic work, of course, follows similar 
lines in every field—tent meetings and special 
meetings in the churches, personal work, 
Bible classes and institutes, development of 
church sessions and pastorates, discipline, 
Christian literature distribution, led always 
by the colporteur work of the Bible Society in 
distributing the Gospel from house to house 
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throughout the entire field. In common with 
most of the south and south-west stations of 
Korea, the island population furnishes a dis- 
tinct problem in itself, because of inaccessibil- 
ity in using volunteer workers from near-by 
groups. In general the history of a group 
reads about as follows: (1). A tent meeting, 
or meeting under the trees of a village, 
preaching the Gospel message and the need 
of salvation; a few interested hearers gathered 
and a weekly meeting arranged in one of 
their homes, with a leader from a near-by 
group, or (2) attendance upon the nearest 
group until a considerable number of believers 
develop and a new prayer-meeting group is 
set off in one of their homes, or (3) a 
Christian moves into a non-Christian village 
and himself does personal work until a new 
prayer-meeting group is established or an 
invitation brings the missionary for a meeting 
or visit with new believers resulting, or 
(4) a Christian young man starts a country 
school, which later develops into a village 
group or church, as he preaches daily at 
a chapel and on Sunday, and instills the 
Gospel and the catechism into the minds of 
the young searchers for truth, or (5) an 
evangelist is moved into new territory tem- 
porarily and works up a new group. 

During the decade, 1915-1925, from ten to 
twenty of these meetings in new territory 
were held yearly and at least one-third of 
them resulted in the establishing of new 
groups, and even until 1930 from three to 
five new church buildings were reported each 
year to Presbytery as a result of active 
evangelistic work in unreached territory. 
Since that time new groups have grown rather 
along the last three plans, sometimes at a 
slower rate, though eight new groups were 
reported the past year. The chief retarding 
factor in active work in new territory has 
been the lack of adequate leadership, even for 
a single Sunday service. Groups have grown 
faster than voluntary workers could be pro- 
vided. Of course there have been waves of 
interest and enthusiasm for preaching, the 


present interest being as high and as intelli- 
gent as we have seen—certainly within the 
past twelve years. But again, the lack of. 
missionary leadership has undoubtedly pre- 
vented meeting many a call and reaping 
many a harvest ripe for saving. As I write, 
sheer fatigue, illness of an evangelist, and 
rain have robbed us of the only four days that 
could be squeezed into the spring itinerary for 
work in distinctly new territory. One meet- 
ing, held in February, by a seasoned pastor 
almost cost him his life from illness and 
fatigue. The laborers are FEW ! 

Feeling more keenly the need of internal 
development, Soonchun Station has pioneered 
along the lines of forced development of 
native pastorates, while adhering to the prin- 
ciple that their support must come from 
native sources. Rather than multiply the use 
of ignorant and poor helpers, many of whom 
seem to bear little or no fruit, we have urged 
the establishment of pastorates ; and, remem- 
bering methods in the Homeland in weak 
presbyteries, have gathered all native gifts 
from churches into a Home Mission Fund, 
administered by Presbytery. To secure these 
funds, the Station has assumed the support of 
the unordained helpers, or rather, has allowed 
Presbytery to use its subsidies in this way, but 
with the agreement that even these subsidies 
shall be cut 109% each year, until the entire 
field is self-supporting. At the recent meeting 
of Presbytery, the Presbytery practically 
endorsed this method by putting their own 
benevolences into the establishment of new 
pastorates. As groups see the possibility of 
securing a pastor, and see the independence 
and benefit therefrom, they have doubled, and 
trebled their gifts in order to make a pas- 
torate possible. By multiplying these pastor- 
ates, naturally the amount of subsidy given 
each had to be lessened, causing a general 
raising of giving throughout the Presbytery. 
As a result, among groups, only about 22 are 
under the direct sessional care of missionary 
evangelists—the rest are guided by their own 
pastors. Each year at least one helper is thus 
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dropped from the service, or, if trained and a 
Seminary graduate, he is called and ordained, 


or moved to supply hitherto weak groups . 


unable to support their own helper. There 
are at present only seven helpers serving 
churches, and one receives his entire support 
from his group. The entire Home Mission 
assistance to eight of our fourteen pastors is 
about Yen 90 per month. The other pas- 
torates have developed entire independence, 
except one who is doing literary work in 
addition to his pastorate. 


' Another pioneering plan, distinctive we 


believe, is that of encouraging the building of: 


permanent buildings, better than the ordinary 
native-style building of mud and plaster walls. 
This has been made possible by the income 
from a modest building fund, which allows 
several hundred yen a year for loans to 
ehurch buildings. These loans are now con- 
trolled entirely by Presbytery. No loan can 
exceed one-fourth the entire cost of the 
building, and none can be made unless the 
walls are of a permanent nature (stone, brick, 
or reinforced concrete). As a result of this 
plan and largely through the self-sacrificing 
skill of Dr. Preston as architect and writer of 
carefully estimated specifications, there are 
now seven stone buildings, two brick, and 
one of re-inforced concrete, while most of the 
newer buildings are covered with a reinforced 
wire-net concrete coating, which endures far 
longer than the native style building. Three 
county seats also have wooden structures 
which with care, will outlast any of the old- 
style buildings. Moreover the dignity and 
beauty of the House of God has a definite 
psychic effect upon the congregation and we 
believe a higher type of worship is resulting 
from this effort, where the House of God 


is a building the village or city need not be 
ashamed to have so called. 

Subsidizing country schools has also been a 
general practice in the Station, with the 


| 


result that each group, which has a primary 


school has thereby a picked leader for its 


* 
> 


services and a guarantee that its children are — 


trained daily in the Bible and Catechism. © 


There are some 28 of these ‘country schools.” 
Not until 1921 did any of these schools receive 


permits as Private Schools and they have 


never had more than two years of high school 
work, except during the few years before 
1916. 

In addition to regular Station Bible classes 
and institutes, regular Annual Union Classes 
have been held for a week each in four 
country centers, 
groups participate. 


[ 
| 


: 


in which from ten to twenty © 
A considerable number — 


es 


are enrolled in the Bible Correspondence — 
courses, and quite a number have finished — 


either the five year primary or the ten year — 


senior Bible institute courses of the Station. 

Extension Sunday Schools, carried on so 
persistently by the local school students and 
faculties are not only resulting in new groups 
near Soonchun City, but are sending young 
men and women out into the country to carry 
on similar work, In one group, where only a 
dozen young men were meeting, a visit of the 
lady evangelist brought out twenty women 
who have been attending ever since. The 
starting of a primary school by a former 
student of the local Station primary school 
has resulted in six village Sunday Schools 
and a church full of people. 

The motto of Soonchun Station, like that of 
Longfellow’s youth, is “Excelsior,” but we 
realize only too well that real and permanent 
results are ‘not by miyht, nor by power, but 
by My Spirit, saith the Lord.” 
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A Close-up View of the Medical Missionary 


J. F. PRESTON 


», VELTHOUGH THERE are now govern- 
1 ment, municipal and private hospitals 
in all the principal cities and towns of 
Korea, the pioneer mission hospitals 
are still carrying on their traditional ministry 
of healing. What is written here concerning 
one hospital and one physician and his work 
may be taken as a cross-section, a “close-up 
view,”’ of present-day medical missionary 
work in this land. 

Dr. James McLean Rogers came to Korea 
with his bride in the fall of 1917. <A well 
built house at Soonchun, erected by his prede- 
cessor, awaited them. Here they founded a 
typical American home, dispensing openhand- 
ed ‘“‘Southern’”’ hospitality to the hundreds 
who have been welcomed under their roof. 
Here also they have reared three fine children, 
a daughter and two sons, who have blessed 
their union. Mrs. Rogers health early became 
frail, and the heroic and successful struggle 
of herself and husband to overcome this handi- 
cap is itself an absorbing story. 

That Dr. Rogers could come for service in 
Korea at a time when every available doctor 
was being impressed for service in the Great 
War was owing to an accident some years be- 
fore which disqualified him for the army. A 
shot-gun, accidentally discharged, shattered 

his left arm. Four out of five doctors advised 

amputation, but the fifth saved the arm. What 

the army examiners pronounced a disqualify- 
ing limitation has, in subsequent years, proved 
no handicap in his profession. 

Providence sent him to an isolated section of 
the country. Rough auto roads, with crude 
wooden bridges, dirt-covered, were under con- 
struction; the conservative old town, with 
predominantly straw-thatched houses, was 

‘neither very large nor pre-possessing. How- 
ever, the pioneer medical work had been done. 
Dr. and Mrs. H. L. Timmons had given three 
and a half years in opening the work and had 


erected a substantial thirty-bed hospital and 
dispensary of brick, which building still re- 
mains a part of the plant. Dr. and Mrs. Wil- 
son had contributed a year of service after 
the Timmons departure on sick leave. Miss 
Anna Lou Greer who had come to Soonchun 
in the beginning and who had trained a corps 
of nurses, continued her work under Dr, 
Rogers for ten years more until she was 
called to another Station. Her successor, Miss 
Thelma Thumm, died after only fourteen 
months on the field, and Miss Georgia Hewson, 
a seasuned worker, was transferred from 
Mokpo to take her place. 

From the day he arrived on the field De. 
Rogers has been constantly on the job, save 
for brief furloughs in the States. He has a 
“this-one-thing-I-do” complex and a pride in 
and love for his profession that is inspiring. 
Result: a hospital second to none amongst 
mission institutions in this country, with wards 
overflowing and patients from everywhere. 

Let me take you into the hospital. We 
enter the front door on the ground floor of 
the new annex. The door-keeper takes charge 
of our shoes or furnishes us with shoe covers. 
We find ourselves in a large room with tiled 
floor, the waiting room of the daily clinic. 
Fenced off by an open grill are the registration 
and treasurer offices and the drug room. That 
door opens in to the waiting room of the 
charity clinic. This corridor leads to the 
‘dressing room” on one side, where minor ail- 
ments are treated, and to Dr. M. K. Chung’s 
office on the other. Dr. Chung has been asso- 
ciated with this work ever since its inception 
in 1913, starting as language teacher to Dr. 
Timmons. His medical course has been ac- 
quired solely in the hospital, but there is per- 
haps no better surgeon or diagnostician than 
he amongst graduates of the medical schools. 

That corridor leads to the office of Dr. P. S. 
Yun, a fine second-generation Christian of 
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high education, who has been with the hospi- 
tal for a number of years. Here is the office 
of Dr. Y. S. Kim, who graduated only last 
spring from Severance, a native son of Soon- 
chun of whom we are proud. 

Over there is the dental office, where ex- 
tractions and first-aid dentistry are skilfully 
performed by a young man trained by Dr. J. 
K. Levie, our Mission dentist. This young 
man is one of nine employed in the hospital: 
pharmacists, laboratory and surgical assistants, 
orderlies, book-keepers. Some of them stay 
for years, fascinated by the hospital life. 
Others leave after some years of training and 
set up for themselves as limited practitioners 
in needy districts where licenses can be secur- 
ed. Fifteen or twenty applicants are always 
on the waiting list for any such vacancy in the 
hospital. Numbers of these men, trained in 
the hospital, are doing good work outside. 

The nurses, in their neat uniforms are every- 
where in evidence. Out of a total of twenty- 
two employed, only four are graduate nurses; 
the others have been trained in the hospital 
by Miss Hewson or her predecessor, Miss 
Greer. 

These men and women are all Christians of 
years standing and their efficiency is judged 
not merely by the skill with which they do 
their work, but by the spirit of sympathy and 
consideration which they show for the patients. 

Who is that kindly-faced, elderly man yon- 
der with the group of patients gathered round 
him? That is Elder Y. J. Kim, a seasoned 
worker, who leads the spiritual and social 
activities of the hospital. He is known as 
everybody’s friend and he has earned it by a 
thousand deeds of helpfulness and kindly 
sympathy; by a prayer or word of cheer at 
the bedside during the long convalescence; by 
furnishing helpful books; by timely messages 
to the folks back home. He it is who has 
charge of the morning devotional hour in the 
chapel on the fourth floor, where the staff and 
such of the patients who are able, gather for 
half an hour. 

But there comes Dr. Rogers, tall, robust, 


smiling, with a kindly word for all. We shall 
accompany him upstairs through the wards. 


This front annex, he tells us, was erected in 


1933, the gift of Mrs. A. J. A. Alexander, 
widow of that saintly doctor for whom the 
hospital is named. He had dedicated his life 
to Korea, but after only one year was forced 
to retire because of the sudden death of his 
father. “This annex accommodates our first ~ 
and second class patients and is therefore a 
vital factor financially in the carrying on of our 
work. The difference in the two classes is 
that there are two patients to a room in second 
class.” 

**Doesn’t it wear you out climbing up and 
down three or four flights of stairs?” ‘‘We 
don’t mind it much. An elevator is as yet an 
uuthinkable luxury in these paris.” 

“The portion of the building we are enter- — 
ing now is the original structure and houses 
our third and fourth class patients—the form- — 
er, four in a room and the latter in wards, and 
allon cots. The operating room here you see 
is large and well-lighted and adjoins the ster- 
ilizing room. Our heating plant furnishes us 
with plenty of steam, as we have an Auxiliary 
boiler.”’ 

“ Our fire-proof kitchen and store-rooms are 
over yonder on the south side—a flat, concrete 
roof, you notice, which is utilized as a roof- 
garden for the patients.”’ 

The building we are now entering, formerly — 
our Nurses’ Home, houses our fifth and sixth — 
class patients, all charity or near-charity cases. 
You note that these wards are built native- 
style, with heated floor on which the patients 
lie, instead of on cots. Many prefer this style, 
for it is what they are accustomed to at home. 
At any rate these wards are always crowded 
and the arrangement is elastic.”’ 

“Doctor what proportion of your patients are 
charity patients? ”’ ‘About fifty per cent dur- 
ing the past year. Formerly the per-centage 
ran sixty-odd, but the introduction of a strictly 
charity clinic and wards, apart from pay 
patients, increased the number of those who 
discovered they could pay something rather 
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than be classed as paupers. Really though, 
in treatment we make no distinction; a drug 
necessary ‘to save life is administered, regard- 
less of cost. Recently the serum for one sick 
baby cost us ninety-four Yen net (over twenty- 
seven dollars U.S. currency), and the patients 
were able to pay only four Yen; but the child 
recovered.” 

“That separate building over yonder is for 
infectious diseases, as required by law. We 
have only about thirty-five cases a year, most 
of them severe and mest of them charity 
cases,”’ 

“It is the policy of the hospital to turn no- 
body away for lack of money on his part, 
though there may be exceptions, as for ex- 
ample cases know to be incurable. Cases of 
leprosy are diagnosed in the clinic quite fre- 
quently and they are directed to the Leper 
Colony, but they must await an opportunity to 
getin. It is pathetic.” 

“How many patients were treated in Alex- 
ander Hospital last year?’’ “2,800 in the 
hospital, with a total of 32,950 days. In addi- 
tion to;these, 10,007 patients were treated in 
the daily clinic,- with 24,020 treatments.” 

‘*How many in-patients have you in the 
hospital today?” “111. We seldom have 
fewer than 90. I sometimes have to put a 
“patient in my office. Last summer the number 
ran up to 126 day after day.” ‘What were 
the total receipts from patients last year?’ 
**¥ 42,788.00 ($12,409. )” 

“Has your institution any income outside 
fees from patients?’’ ‘A small appropriation 
from our Mission budget, amounting last year 
to two and a half per cent of our receipts.” 

‘A ‘friendly gesture,’ so to speak? ” 

‘*Yes. But you understand that my salary 
and Miss Hewson’s is paid by our Mission 


Board; the buildings and equipment have 


been furnished us; and ‘‘white-cross” supplies 
are sent us occasicnally from the home-land 
by Women’s Auxiliaries—always a welcome 
gift.” 

“Do you do much surgical work?” The 
doctor’s face lit up, for this is his specialty, or 


rather his first-love. ‘* Yes, indeed. Fully 
fifty per cent of our cases are surgical and 
take three-fourths of my time. During the 
year we performen 1823 major and 2050 minor 
operations. You see, in this country most 
people wait until the trouble becomes acute 
before we see them. This makes it harder 
for the patient and for us and would make 
the mortality statistics very high were these 
people in general not such good surgical risks. 
For the most part, the weak are weeded out in 
infancy by unsanitary environment and the 
strongest only survive.” 

“Do you specialize in surgery?” ‘“My dear 
sir, in this country we are obliged to take on 
everything that comes in, whether in the field 
of medicine or surgery; and in this hospital we 
do. We do not attempt X-ray therapy, for 
which we are not equipped.” 

‘“ Are your surgical cases out of the ordina- 
ry?’’ ‘Often so, owing to the circumstance 
mentioned, that hospitalization is unduly post- 
poned. Women are often brought in after 
three to four hours of labor; one was brought 
in recently with ruptured uterus after three 
days of labor. She had no pulse and seemed 
dying. We:gave her glucose immediately and 
a blood-transfusion while operating. She re- 
covered. When a case of appendicitis reaches 
us, more often than not the appendix has 
ruptured, and that means a long-drawn-out 
illness, instead of a simple operation. Ovarian 
cysts are negiected until they grow to an 
enormecus size. We take them out weighing 
from forty to sixty-five pounds.” 

“Last year we discharged an interesting 
case of a young man who had been hit in the 
forehead with a rock imbedded in a snow- 
ball. He had that much on Goliath. The rock 
had penetrated one and a half inches into the 
brain. After four days they brought him into 
the hospital; he recovered, and become a de- 
vout Christian. His pastor told me recently 
that this man had brought eleven people into 
the Church already, and that he realized God 
had spared his life for a purpose.”’ 

‘What are your most frequent operations? ” 
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‘Probably gastroenterostomy. There is a lot 
of stomach trouble in this country. As the 
country is modernized we have increasingly 
such cases as are frequent in Japan proper— 
railwey and auto casualities, injuries from 
explosions, machinery, etc.” 

“How about eye-cataracts?” ‘‘ That opera- 
tion, while spectacular, is comparatively simple 
and in this section is now almost monopolized 
by a successful native specialist—a very en- 
couraging development. We now operate on 
three or four a year as against twenty or more 
formerly.” 

“Doctor, do you consider that you have 
adequate facilities in your hospital?’”’ ‘ Yes, 
for the most part we are satisfied with our 
present equipment. A few years ago, when 
we built the new annex, our old building was 
remodeled and overhauled, including cur heat- 
ing plant. One item needs attention: our X- 
ray machine, installed fifteen years ago, is out 
of date and handicaps us considerably. The 
Japanese are making excellent machines now 
and an up-to-date model could be had for a 
fraction of what our American machine cost 
us. Also we need some alterations on the 
building used for charity cases—the wards 
are badly over-crowded. Another thing is 
giving us doctors deep concern: tuberculosis 
(especially pulmonary) is greatly on the in- 
crease. We have seen more in the past two 
years than ever before. A small t. b. sana- 
torium, containing a ward for men and one 
for women, together with a few private rooms, 
is a great desideratum, either in connection 
with this hospital or some other in south 
Korea. But it would require a liberal subsidy 
to run it, as few Koreans can afford the 
lengthy and costly treatment required.” 

‘* Here is Miss Hewson. I am being asked 
about the hospital’s present needs.” ‘‘ You 
can say that we are always in need of single 
sheets and three-inch bandages, year in and 
year out. Oh yes! and baby clothes. So 
many emergency maternity cases are brought 
in and they seldom think of the baby’s needs. 
Occasionally the mother dies and to send the 


baby home is certain death. If I had the 
means for its up-keep I would start a baby | 
ward for such pathetic cases until “weaning” | 


time.”’ 


typical of his class, and thinking of the hand- 
some income that would be his in private 
practice in the States, I could not help but recail 


that “stipend” of his,—the same as any other | 


member of his Mission, and calculated upon 
the basis of rather meager living expenses. I 
reflected that he is driving a Ford A Model 
car, given him in 1929, now considerably the 


worse from much use on the rough roads of © 


Korea, and wondered how many times he 
would have ‘‘swapped one in” during that 


Looking at this talented missionary doctor, — | 


time in the home-land. I thought of the long — 


hours he had driven that car at night as he 


hurried to distant Stations on emergency calls — 


and of the hair-breadth escapes that had come 


to him at times—one night topping the rise to — 


a bridge and plunging over into a yawning 
chasm fifteen feet deep where the bridge had 


been. The car turned a somersault, landing on — 


Its top, and a heavy can of glucose hurtled 
through a front window, just missing his 
head. Within an hour two score willing hands 
had hauled the car out, and he was on his way 
again, under his own power, car and owner 
still going strong. And then I asked him 
a final question. ‘‘Doctor, what do you think 
of the life out here?” ‘I love it,’? he 
replied. ‘“ Whatever ability I have was long 
ago dedicated to God for suffering humanity. 
I came to the Orient because I had heard of 
the great need and opportunity for service, 
and I have not been disappointed. I have 
been happy in my work and especially am I 
thankful that my lot was cast in Korea, this 
wonderful country. Above all am I grateful 
to those friends who, by consecrated gifts and 
prayers on our behalf, have made this work 
possible, thus becoming fellow-workers.” 

“Tf my work directs the thought of this 
people to Him whose healing touch extends 
not only to the body, but to the soul as well, I 
am more than content.’ 
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4HE TRAINING of girls and boys for 
f2 Christian leadership in the church 
and community life is one of the most 
important phases of our work in 


In our girls’ school in Soonchun...... the 
_ Maisan, or Plum Mountain, School,...... we are 


endeavoring, through six elementary grades 
and a Junior High School course plus Bible 


training in each grade and opportunities for 


practical Christian work, to develop earnest 


_ Christian characters, willing and anxious to 


dedicate their lives to the Master’s service in 


_ whatever way He shall choose to use them. 
| To this end, we encourage the girls to go out 
_to nearby villages on Sunday afternoons, to 


teach in the Extension Sunday Schools estab- 


lished there, or to teach in the primary de- 
| partment of the local Sunday School. 
| these girls who teach, there is a training class 


For 


at the church on Saturday night. 


'- Girls and teachers are urged to take an ac- 
| tive part in the Woman’s Auxiliary of the loca 


church, not only to work while in schcol but 


- to train themselves to be cfficers and efficient 
members of the Auxiliaries in the country 
_churches from which so many come. 
_have two Circles in our school, one for the 
town girls and one for the dormitory ; occa- 


We 


sionally the girls are awarded the banner for 


best attendance, etc. in the Auxiliary meeting. 


A distinctive feature of our school is the 


| industrial department where Christian girls 


are given an opportunity to earn something to 
help in the expense of their education. This 
incustrial work is also a part of the curriculum 
and all the girls in the fifth and sixth grades 


' and the two high school grades learn how to 
spin, weave, dye cloth, and are taught the 


theory and practice of raising silkworms. 


Eleven girls are working full time and the 
money they earn is saved for their school ex- 
penses next year. There are also almost thirty 


BIGGAR 


girls who work in the afternoon after school 
hours, earning part of their board. Only 
Christian girls are admitted to the self-help 
department. - 

During the year we have orders for four or 
five thousand yards of uniform material from 
Christian schools and hospitals in Korea as 
well as orders for wearing and making table 
cloths, napkins, towels, bathmats, bed spreads, 
dress goods, and Angora caps and jackets ; 
shirts, mattresses, and rugs are also made...... 
in fact almost anything any one wants! 
have 7,500 mulberry trees and raise silkworms 
by the thousands, the thread being spun from 
the cocoon and woven into cloth. 

These girls are learning a trade which is 
proving useful to them after they leave school 
and is helping to mould Christian womanhood 
for the Master’s use. 

Some years ago a girl came to us from a 
Christian home. In spite of being a professing 
Christian she was the most difficult girl in the 
whole school to control, finally being suspend- 
ed for a month after some particularly flagrant 
offense. The receiving of this punishment 
seemed to be a turning point in her life ; since 
that time she has become an earnest Christian, 
an outstanding worker among the women and 
one of the best informed women in our terri- 
tory on Auxiliary methods. She and her hus- 
band are now teaching in country schools and 
she has been appointed to go as a delegate 
this month to a meeting of the Synodical in 
Chunju. Her younger sister is in our work 
department this year. Much to our joy, she 
has developed into one of our most dependable 
workers, has a lovely voice and is the leader 
of the music in the school Christian Endeavor 
Socitey. She also teaches in the Extension 
Sunday School field. 

~Thus Christian education and industrial 
training go hand in hand in developing Korean 
girls into Christian teachers and home-makers. 
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Bip stice IN A thatch roofed chureh 


building in 1912, the Boy’s School of 
or | Soonchun has had a checkered ca- 
“ - reer, because it was closed in 1916 
for teaching the Bible in the curriculum, but 
was opened under the new Private School 
regulations in 1921 as the Watt’s Male Acad- 
emy (or Maisan School in Korean). During 
all of its existence, save the first two years, 
industrial work has been an outstanding fea- 
ture, because the Gospel is always preached to 
the poor; and thus it is our aim to give the 
poor boy an opportunity to train himself for 
the Master’s use, to instil what was at first a 
new idea—the dignity of labor—and to pro- 
vide each boy with at least some handicraft 
useful for later life. 

Persistent experiments have been made 
along usual lines,—farming, woodcraft, carpen- 
try, ordinary labour, building retaining walls, 
ete. However, the distinctive features of the 
Industrial School are its brass factory, rabbitry 
and saw mill. 

In 1915 a graduate of Suwon was employed 
to introduce modern farming methods; fruit 
and nut trees were planted and plans made 
for raising goats, canning butter, vegetables, 
etc. The latter has been carried on by the 
farming department of the Industrial School 
most successfully during the past three or four 
years. 

In 1922 carpentry was tried for about two 
years and proved a most valuable experiment. 
However the brass, rabbitry and saw mill 
are still providing work for about 60 boys 
today who make about half of their expenses, 
working in the afternoon and going to school 
the rest of the day. The rabbits are killed 
and the meat canned and sold; the fur of the 
Angora, particularly, is sold for collar and 
cuff sets, coats, ete. The Chinchilla rabbit is 
best for breeding purposes and we supply 


them at reasonable prices. The New Zealand | 


White is best for its meat, and its furalsois | 


used as that of the Angora. 
The gasoline engine which runs the machin- 


ery used in the brass department also runs the — | 
saw mill which cuts wood into stove lengths | 


to be sold locally. . 

The industrial boys are all professing Chris- — 
tians or from homes with Christian back- 
eround, and all or most of the boys in the 
dormitory, take part in Extension Sunday 
School work, going out in teams to at least 14 


villages every Sunday. Some of them have ~ 


learned enough about band instruments to ~ 
gather a crowd (rather than disperse it) and ~ 
i 


the crowd of children so gathered is soon 


organized into a regular weekly Sunday School 
—the first and often the only religious meet- 
ings held in their respective villages. 

This work has resulted in developing a fine 
type of boy, willing to work, both at manual 
labour and for the Master, efficient as a Chris- 
tian leader, and with some training in produc- 
ing marketable products. 

Some of the very best students the school 
has produced were unable to get an education 
without the self-help work; many of them 
have gone to the theological seminary, and 
into other forms of Christian work ; in fact all 
of the present faculty with the expection of 
the Japanese teacher are products of the 
school. At its recent meeting, Presbytery 
ordained the second pastor in our Presbytery 
who received his primary and early high 
school education in this school, and by means 
of the industrial training. 

Last year the brass sales exceeded Yen 
5,000, though of course student labor, com- 
peting with the market in brass, customs and 
retail shipping, must be subsidized. The boys 
are paid by the piece so that industry and 
skill are rewarded. 
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OCATED ABOUT 14 miles S. E. of 
Soonchun on the road to our fast 


growing port of Reisui is the Bieder- 
wolf Leper Colony with 730 inmates. 
Come, take a drive with me and see our 
attractive place with all its busy and happy 
inmates. About 35 minutes from Soonchun 
we leave the main high way and turn cut on a 
pretty peninsula jutting into a very beautiful 


'bay and with a view about as grand as 
you can find anywhere. 


About a half mile 


- outside the colony grounds we come to three 


stone cottages, the homes of the pastor, doctor 
and secretary. Next is a small dispensary and 


hospital for the villagers, non-leper patients. 
_ Adjoining this is the administration building, 


| 


half of which is for clean workers and the 
other half for the leper secretaries. The 


lepers do a great deal of their own work, 
even to the office and secretarial work. . Our 
jine of treatment is not only the injection 


of chaulmoogra oil, but physically, we try to 


keep all] busy and happy. 


Passing into the colony grounds through 


a large gate with stone pillars, we come to the 


gate keeper and his cottage. Mr. Cho’s hands 
are deformed, but not his mind; for he can 
tell you the name, address and family history 
of almost every man, woman and child in 
the place. Just back of his cottage is the 
powder house, since much stone is blasted 
for various purposes on the place. Nextisa 
watch tower. We then pass along a part of 
the 24 miles highway within our grounds and 
notice hundreds of neat garden plots with 
various kinds of vegetables growing. Each 
room is a little club all its own, with its own 
garden; the inmates must do their own 
cooking, sewing and home activities, often 
the strong helping the weak. Many can’t 
fasten their shoes or put on their clothes 
or feed themselves. To the right is one of 
10 lakes used for washing and for irrigating 


their rice fields. Then we come to the wom- 
en’s village, on the south side of the hill with 
its 23 stone cottages. Each cottage has two 
rooms and a kitchen and two porches and six 
patients to a room. On the top of the ridge 
midway between the men’s and women’s 
villages are located the church with a ten 
room school in the basement, the Virginia 
Asher Hospital and dispensary, the leper 
store and three homes for leper-nurses adjoin- 
ing the hospital. 

Hospital. The greatest activities about the 
place take place in this hospital building ; 
twice a week the 35 leper-nurses give the 
oil injections under the skin. During the 
past year these same 85 home trained leper 
doctors and nurses gave 57,600 oil injections, 
6,000 intra-venous injections, 18,456 surgical 
dressings and filled 9,391 prescriptions. For 
the past twenty years, we have been training 
them to do much of their own medical work, 
and they can amputate a limb as well as 1 
can; they do a great deal of their own minor 
surgery. 

In the day school ten lepers teach the 
children up through the fifth grade. A lady 
was here recently who had received a salary 
of $200.00 a month in the States and asked 
what we paid a leper teacher. She seemed 
shocked when I replied that the teachers, 
nurses and such skilled helpers got 80 sen 
a month (25 cts). Of course they all are 
cared for and this is a reward only. About 
75 feet from the school are the shops for the 
school children where they are trained in 
carpentry ete. Over in the men’s village is a 
large shop for carpenters, tinners, tanners, 
etc. The chief object in our school is to train 
the lepers for some future usefulness—say, 
hospital, farming and shop work, in order that 
the best of these may serve in our Colony. 
Most of the lepers received, have never been 
to school and it has been a long hard pull to 
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train these children for some practical ser- 
vice. 

Store. As the inmates cannot leave the 
grounds we must have our own store and 
carry quite a stock of goods. We have our 
own currency in paper and aluminum money. 
Passing the store, we go to the top of the 
hill from where a view of the entire place can 
be had and we see the 20 men’s cottages, the 
shops, oil house, and three separate villages 
for married couples among the pines and 
by the sea. Upon this mountain is an out- 
door amphitheatre for evening service and the 
like. 

Just below this is the play house or theatre, 
a large building given by the Empress Dow- 
ager where all social activities take place. 
Adjoining this is the athletic field, a busy 
spot. Twice a year is held a big athletic 
meet ; in most of the relay races there are 30 
te 40 on each side. For prizes many pencils, 
soap, towels and the like are given. 

Marriages. Certain selected inmates, in 
whom the disease has been checked, have been 
allowed to select their mates and have their 
own little homes. We selected men who have 
been faithful workers in the Colony, who 
will be of future benefit to the place and 
usually those who are scarred from the 
disease, and not able to be reestablished in 
society. <A slight operation is performed to 
prevent offspring. Out of 15 men selected 
recently for our third home experiment (see 
Mr. Pieters’ article), only ten were able to pass 
the examinations (the rules of both state and 
church must be fulfilled). Next was the 
selection of the brides, through the oriental 
method of a “go-between.’’? However, the 
men and women had a pretty good idea whom 
they were fo get. Then each couple selected 
from the colony a child to be adopted and 
raised, which makes the home idea complete. 
The desire for a son, a child, is almost a 
religion with the Koreans and the home idea 
has been a wonderful thing to make them 
happy. With their own land and garden they 
make their living from the soil and an allow- 


} 
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ance of a yen per month is given each for 
shoes, clothing and extra expenses. I’m sure — 
that over in the States a lady could purchase | 
a lot of shoes and clothing on 33 cts a month ! 
It’s a joy to see this couple caring for their 
garden and home, and the child gathering fuel 
and doing the usual home errands and receiv- 
ing the home training, rather than being ina — 


dormitory. 

Finances. The rise in the price of supplies 
and the decrease in appropriations since the 
depression has forced economy upon us. First 
has been effected a great saving by 38 families 
going upon self support on the marriage 
plan. Since 124 dormitory rooms must be 
heated and rice cooked, the fuel is gathered 
from our own mountains by the lepers them- ~ 
selves. We provide no vegetables, so each 
room-club must grow these. This gets them 
out in the open, as well as making for 
econcmy. We have about 80 lepers who have 
paid an entrance fee of 50 yen each. If an 
inmate cannot secure more funds at the end of 
the year, he must farm two measures of 
rice-land and donate this to the colony. The 
Mission to Lepers in New York makes an 
annual grant of $6,000 and the Government- 
General allows us around Yen 26,000 annually, 
or on the basis of three yen per month per 
ease. His Majesty, The Emperor, makes an: 
annual grant of Yen 500 and the Empress: 
Dowager, Yen 1,000. Then we have many 
friends who make gifts and to one and all we 
express our thanks and appreciation. 

Church. We have a native pastor, 5 elders: 
and 13 deacons. Two elders are blind, one is 
deaf and one has lost his voice ; yet they all 
are faithful and do what they can in their 
way. Two elders will be elected soon; 58 
were baptized this year and there is a total 
baptized membership of 374. There are 63. 
teachers in the S. S.; 165 members in the C. 
E.; 250 members in the Women’s Auxiliary. 
The church is the very life, hope and secret 
of success of the colony. What is life to a 
leper without this spiritual Hope and Joy ? 
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Reclamation. As it is impossible to pur- 
chase rice land we entered upon a reclamation 
scheme, running two dikes 900 feet long 
across the sea to an island, and have reclaim- 
ed about 35 acres of land worth some ten 
thousand yen to us. Now such a task is a big 
one, fighting the tide, wind and elements and 
unknown conditions. Once a strip about 2,000 
feet long suddenly sank down into the mud, 
and Sunday though it was, the lepers all 
turned out to fill in and block the incoming 
tide. After three years of faith, prayer and 
work, the task has been accomplished and 
now the land is being planted in rice. The 
Radio Revival Co. of Dallas, Texas, has made 
this possible with their financial aid and 
prayers. A large reservior has been erected 
upon this place and the salt soil covered, 
which makes the farming possible the first 


year. It usually takes three years to wash 
out the salt. 
Management. Our lepers have much to do 


with their own management, as we have an 
executive committees and the heads of 15 
departments, who run things. They say what 
is to be bought and their expenses must 
be limited to seven yen per month each. To 
economize, they must eat half rice and half 
barley ; but this they decide and nou.e can be 
sorry towards me. Each room, village and 
home has its head and the rules and regula- 
tions are those of a common village. 

Live Stock. We find three animals specially 
useful: the ox for plowing, the pig and the 
rabbit. We have thousands of rabbits, individ- 
ually owned, which the owners can sell or 
eat. The pigs are owned by a room-club as 
no individual can own a pig. Brood sows are 
kept by the colony and pigs given to the 
rooms. Pork prevents the start of pellagra, 
sometimes endemic, and will cure the same. 

Blind. We have about thirty blind cases, 
yet many of these are busy and active. One 
blind man can earn ten sen a day making 
straw rope. One sad thing about leprosy is 
jJooking forward to becoming blind. Many of 


WORK 


them have eye complications and often the 
pupil becomes attached to the eye-lid and 
little can be done for this. 

A law came into effect in June that leprosy 
is a reportable disease and this is forcing 
many lepers out of their hiding places. The 
quicker they come out of close touch with the 
family, the sooner eradication can be accom- 
plished. The Government is taking a very 
active hand in leprosy now and already has 
3,800 cases in its plant on Deer Island in this 
province. 

farming. This past year we estimated that 
the value of the crops raised by the lepers was 
Yen 8,457.00. The following items will give 
you a general idea as to what the Korean 
raises and enjoys. Our crops were as follows: 
rice, first and foremost, ¥2,975; barely, the 
poor man’s food, ¥ 665; cabbage, ¥ 1,500; 
various and sundry vegetables, ¥2,000; soy 
beans, ¥ 100; beans, ¥ 120; potatoes, ¥ 90; 
millet, ¥ 100; buck wheat, ¥ 30; red pepper, 
¥ 650; sesame, ¥ 26; garlic, ¥190. Garlic 
and red pepper are two very essentials in the 
proper taste of Korean food. 

When we get very hard up and MUST 
economize, half rice and half barley are the 
rations. When times are a bit better a third 
barley and two thirds rice are the proportions. 

The Korean diet generally is pretty well 
balanced, though in the colony the amount of 
meat may be a bit deficient, but rabbits, pigs 
and shell fish correet this pretty well. 

In the treatment of leprosy the doctor must 
not only consider the medical side, but diet, 
foods, the physical and spiritual side. Hence 
the farms, the homes, the daily games and 
sports, occupations, therapy, mental therapy; 
keeping hands and mind occupied is part of 
the program. We have found nothing that 
keeps them so busy, active and contented 
as the home life, which we have tried out with 
a few families. In homes they are treated as 
human beings and not as a herd of pests in 
eternal isolation. 
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An Eventful Day in the Biederwolf Leper Colony | | 


A, A, PIETERS 


"AN THE TWENTIETH day of May, most 

ea) of the inmates of the Colony as well 
as scme visitors, native and American, 
Z-<s gathered to dedicate the seventeen 
cottages recently built with the donation of 
friends for the same number of homeless leper 
families. On a sloping clearing surrounded 
by budding pine trees were ranged several 
hundred inmates, while on a platform, impro- 
vised from a large truck, were seated Dr. 
Wilson, the pastor of the colony, and some 
of the guests. The program consisted of 
Scripture reading, hymn, dedicatory prayer, 
address of appreciation, and special songs by 
the school boys and giris. 

The immortal saying of Christ that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive, was once 
more illustrated; for, while the seventeen 
leper families were happy in the possession of 
their new homes, the friends whose gift help- 
ed to build them, were even happier to see 
the pleasure of the once-homeless people, and 
were deeply touched by their sincere expres- 
sions of appreciation. 

After the service all went to a new village. 
The entrance was through a gate consisting of 
two granite pillars with inscriptions in English 
and Korean, naming the villege after the 
donors. Over the pillars was a lovely arch 
covered with pine branches and faced with a 
banner. Just inside the gate was the village 
well, containing eighteen feet of good drinking 
water. To one side of that was a pond for 
collecting rain water for irrigation. From the 
gate a road led to the top of the hill where a 
magnificent view of the large bay opened up 
with its islands and distant mountain. On 
both sides of the road and on the terraced 
hillside were two rows of cottages, with their 
small flower beds and kitchen gardens. Each 
cottage consisted of two living rooms, a store 
room, a kitchen, and porches both in front and 
behind the rooms. The spick-and-span ap- 


pearance of the cottages presented a marked | 
contrast to the ordinary country houses, and 
the little village in its setting of pine trees had 
a most pleasing appearance. One could not 


help thinking of the dug-outs, scarcely fit for 


animals, in which those families had lived, 


and of the effect that living in decent homes — 
would have upon the morale of these unfortu- 


nate people. 


Following the dedication of the new village — 
every one repaired to the assembly hall where © 


an unusual ceremony was to take place. Ten 
leper couples were to be united in wedlock. It 
was most ineresting to listen to Dr. Wilson’s 
story of the procedure that led to this event. 
Every man had to prove himself an earnest 
worker, who had won the confidence of those 


in authority as to his character, Christian — 
faith, and other qualifications of a good hus- 
The brides had been ~ 
chosen mostly by the man’s friends, in true — 
But both the men and — 
women had opportunities of personal observa- — 
tion and of assuring themselves that their — 


band and father. 


Oriental fashion. 


se net oni fi pn statins 


choice would not be disappointing. Besides ~ 


this, the ‘two had to pick out from among — 


youthful inmates a boy or girl to be legally 
adopted by them as their child, since a neces- 


sary condition of being allowed to marry was 


for the man to submit to a simple operation 
that would preclude their having any off- 


spring. Of course both men and women had — 


their disease arrested and were able to lead a 
normal life. For each couple and their adopt- 
ed child, a cottage had been made ready so 
that they could at once begin housekeeping. 
The Assembly Hall was prettily decorated 
with flags, and a wide strip of cloth was 
spread on the floor, running from the en- 
trance to the minister’s desk. When the 
large congregation was seated on either side 
of the hall and in the galleries, the organist 
started the wedding march, which, to one’s 
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amazement, proved to be the tune of “Work, 
for the Night is Coming.” The procession 


was preceded by two flower girls carrying 
baskets filled with bits of colored paper which 
they kept scattering over the floor. Following 
them came the brides and grooms in two rows 
flanked by the brides maids and best men, 
and each couple accompained by their adopted 
son or daughter. The column, five persons 
wide, took its place lengthwise facing the 
minister. The brides were prettily dressed 
and properly powdered and rouged. Over 
their heads they had veils extending to the 
floor and in their hands they carried bouquets 
of wild roses. On the table before the minis- 
ter were the marriage certificates, previously 
prepared in duplicate, to he given both to the 
men and women. 

The marriage questions and vows were pro- 
pounded by the minister in the plural form. 
“Do you, ten men, take these ten women to be 
your wives, etc...... 2?” Do you, ten women, 
take these ten men to be your husbands, etc 
sek ?” The wedding rings were in the pos- 
session of the best men, each of whom at the 
proper time handed the ring to the respective 
groom. At the same time the brides-maid took 
hold of the hand of the respective bride and 
held it out for the groom to put on the ring. 
Each bride, in return, presented the groom 
with a package containing a handkerchief. 
The minister, then, handed the bride the mar- 
riage certificate which was to go to the groom, 
and to the latter the certificate which was to 
go to the bride. After each couple exchanged 
the rings, handkerchiefs, and certificates, they 
moved to the rear of the column, and the 


next couple took their turn. When the ten 
couples finished that part of the ceremony, the 
minister called the names of each couple and 
pronounced them all husbands and wives. 
Then the newly-weds marched out and had 
their picture taken. 

It certainly was the sight of a lifetime, 
somewhat amusing, but after all, of far great- 
er significance than any ordinary wedding. 
It was the culmination of a great humanita- 
rian effort, which has made it possible for 
some unfortunate human beings not only to 
have been saved from a devastating, deform- 
ing, fatal disease, but to enler upon a normal 
self-respecting, self-supporting, family life. 
One who has met the wretched, deformed, re- 
volting lepers, trudging around from place to 
place in filthy rags, begging food, and not 
allowed to stay near any other people, can 
readily appreciate what fine results are being 
achieved in such a leper colony as the one su- 
perintendea by Dr. R. M. Wilson at Soon 
Chun. Here the lepers are not only saved 
from a living death, but are given the oppor- 
tunity to develop into as good specimens of 
men and women as are found any where in 
the country, and to become earnest Christians, 
often displaying sterling qualities of faith and 


zeal. 
Note 

Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Pieters were the donors of the 
seventeen-house village described in the above article. 
Mr. Rollings of Detroit gave the third village for the 
ten couples referred to in the article. 

The first village of eleven houses comprising the 
first ‘‘home’’ experiment was given by the Flora 
MacDonold College. 

The three villages contain a total of 38 ‘‘homes.”’ 
Editor. 


STATISTICAL REPORT OF THE SOONCHUN LEPER COLONY, 1935. 


Cases during 1934: 


fe pt LSD iyenoOS 2 PI Nea 


Men 402; women 275; children 53; total 730. 


64: :,,. 1b. 


BUILDINGS 
Men’s cottages 19; women’s cottages 24; cottages for married couples 41; dispensaries 2; watch towers 2; 
bath houses 2; stable 1; store houses for grain 2; store house for oil and salt 1; industrial shops 2; administra- 
tion building 1; lepers’ office 1; theatre 1; barber shop 1; gate house 1; store 1; church 1; school 1; morgue 1; 
crematory 1; helpers’ cottages 3; T. B. ward 1; total buildings 110. 
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Korean Pumpkins Purchase Precious Promises — 


ANNA MCQUEEN 


of the Bible. The old women who 
cannot read enjoy having others teach 

5 them to repeat the verses so that they 
can treasure up a bit of the Word in their 
hearts. Among others who had asked me for 
a selection of memory verses was a young 
woman who is losing her eyesight. 

Using the Auxiliary’s booklet, ‘“Unfailing 
Promises” as a guide and pattern, one hundred 
verses were compiled under the name, “Pre- 
cious Promises.” The Christian Literature 
Society printed the booklet and is selling it 
at four sen which in U. S. money is a little 
more than one cent but less than two cents. 

However, these people are so extremely 
poor that many of them do not have at hand 
four of the Korean copper pennies. Hence, 
one day in Chang-chun village I told the 
women and children that instead of money 
for the booklets I would be willing to accept 
eggs, chestnuts or pumpkins. I referred to 
the small green pumpkins that could not 
mature before frost and not to the big yellow 
ones that were growing on thatched house- 
tops. A few pumpkins, I thought, would vary 
the monotony of food brought from home for 
a ten day country trip. But after that an- 
nouncement, from early dawn until after dark, 
whenever I was at home in my five by eight 
room, especially at meal times, the word 
“ho-bak” (pumpkin) became an oft recur- 
ring sound. Upon opening the little paper 
docr I would find a girl or boy, young woman 


Bae WOMEN like to learn verses 
8 


or grand-mother with one or more pumpkins, | 
asking in exchange a copy of “Precious Prom-— 
ises.”’ Soon quite a number of various sizes 
had been received and then one had to begin 
to plan how to give some of them away. 
As I was waiting by the roadside for the 
automobile bus to take me to the next church 
there was a last rush for Precious Promises © 
and the Child’s Catechism. That time I was 
glad it was chestnuts and not eggs that were 
poured into my book bag. A twelve year old 
son of a sorcerer had been attending our — 
study classes very faithfully. There wassuch — 
an evident longing in his eyes that I began to — 
debate in my mind what the others who had ~ 
bought a book would think if I should give — 
him one as I departed. But finally he asked © 
a young man, his teacher for the loan of four 
sen. The teacher produced three sen saying — 
that was all he had. And so for three sen the 
sorcerer’s boy received the copy of ‘‘Precious 
Promises” that I had used a little; he was 
delighted with his bargain. 
Many times we long to make outright gifts 
and, of course, sometimes do. It isn’t easy 
to teach self-support to people who are so 
poor that many of them are under-nourished 
and are oftentimes hungry for lack of food. 
Others, too, in various ways no doubt, have 
been distributing the booklet of memory 
verses, Won’t you pray that all who receive 
it will use it faithfully and that it will be the 
means of building up many in the faith? 


DAY SCHOOL 


Girls 42; boys 43; teachers 10; graduates 12. 


INDUSTRIAL WORK 
Masons 8; boatmen 4; carpenters 10; stone-cutters 5; tinners 4; blacksmiths 8; rice millers 7; plowmen 2; 


barber 1; bamboo workers 2; stock men 2, 
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Simeon, A Christian Korean Mystic 


VICTOR WELLINGTON PETERS 


ff 
/ 


Synopsis. Under the love of a Christian mother and the fear of a father, who was violently op- 
posed to Christianity, Yi Simeon grew up in a poor thatched house in busy Marketville. Love won over 
violence, and Simeon became an earnest believer. Later, while working his way through high school, 
secret propaganda of communistic students and failure of funds drove him to a crisis. 

At the crucial moment the Spirit carried him back to the days of his childhood when a saintly 
mother had bowed over a scanty board and repeated in faith the promises of God. Faith conquered, 
only to be besieged by a series of trials. Not until after he had begun studying for the ministry was a 
marked victory gained. At this time he found a new fervor in prayer. 

At the point of graduation from the seminary, however, his health broke. It had been prophesied 
by a seer that he was likely to die before thirty, and the prophecy was about to prove true when an in- 
vitation to hold a revival meeting brought him to a decision. God gave him strength for the meeting. 
His fame went abroad, and henceforth dying daily became his method. 

In his first pastorate he found the church divided into factions, one Jed by Yu Won Bok and the 
other by Kim Suk Ho. The situation was a stubborn one which yielded not to all his prayers; and so 
vee the district leaders met for a retreat preceding their conference, Simeon was desperate for a 

essing. 

For seven days the spiritual tide rose, but still with little hope for Simeon’s problem. Though 
four of his leaders were present over the week end, they were all of Yu’s clique and their minds more 
set on fun than on finding the Lord. Then on the morning of the eighth day, Monday, on the point of 
returning to work, they all suddenly decided to remain. 

‘luesday precipitated the issue with the arrival of Kim Suk Ho for the district conference. While 
Simeon and the Bible woman of his circuit were praying in the church about two o’clock Wednesday 
morning, he came in and confessed his sins. Soon Yu Won Bok also came, and the two enemies were 
reconciled. ‘Thus began a remarkable revival which spread to distant points. 


In one local church revival following this, a young man was converted who later failed under 


domestic difficulties and became so despondent he bought a knife with which to kill himself. 


Simeon 


met him at the critical hour and in a night of prayer reclaimed him. 
After two active years of pastoral and revival work, Simeon in 1980 became a secretary of the 
Korea Sunday School Association, which took him throughout the couniry preaching and teaching in 


institutes. ’ 


Chapter Seven 
“I Have Found My Sheep” 


PON COMING BACK to his hotel at 
S\ eleven or twelve o’clock one January 
»q night in 1931, the most bitter night 
», of the winter with the thermometer 
down to twenty-three degrees below zero and 
the wind like a knife, Simeon heard a pitiful 
wail. It was during a meeting at Youngdong. 
“Oh, who could be out on the streets a night 
like this!’ he thought. It was a cry of de- 
spair ; and he knew that if the poor creature 
were left there, the cry would gradually waste 
itself and grow silent, and in the morning 
someone would find a corpse stiff and cold. 
“The church people are giving me a good 
warm room in an inn and plenty of good rice 
to eat,” he thought to himself, “but there is 
no one to hear the cry of this poor one and 
take him into a warm place.’’. 
He followed the stifled sobs and found a 


little waif standing in the middle of the road 
hugging his rags about him. Below the knees 
his legs were bare and red as a beet. His 
hair was long and disheveled, and his pinch- 
ed hand clung to a coverless kettle, which 
marked him as a beggar. 

“Did you get any rice this morning?” asked 
Simeon after a word of greeting. 

“No, I didn’t,” between sobs. 

“If you had got something to eat, you 
wouldn’t be so cold,’”’ Simeon said to himself. 
Then knowing they could not stand longer 
there in the cold and talk, he added aloud to 
the boy, “Let’s go.” Whether the inn keeper 
would put him out or not, he cared not; he 
must take him to a shelter. 

, What did you have to eat last night?’’ he 
asked on the way. “Cold rice or hot?” 
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“T got a little cold rice to eat,’ he said, 
ceasing to cry. 

“And aren’t you sick?” 

“No,” the little fellow answered emphati- 
cally. “I’m well.” 

“Oh,” thought Simeon; “here is a secret of 
God. The rest of us could not stand it. With 
a little cold rice once in forty-eight hours we 
would be sick or die on such a night, but God 
has a way of taking care of this child. Al- 
though I had two blankets and a turumagi 
(long coat) for cover, and a warm floor 
beneath, I could not sleep for the cold last 
night. Ob, this is indeed God’s care, God’s 
love!” 

As they reached his room at the inn, Simeon 
asked how old he was. 

“Hight,” was the reply ; and Simeon saw he 
was small for his age. Shoving the doors 
apart, they stepped in; and Simeon planted 
his little charge in the warmest spot on the 
floor and covered him with his turwmagi. 

“Where did you sleep last night?” he asked. 

“In the market shed,” the boy said, the 
market shed being merely a tin roof to shelter 
wares on market days from rain and sun, 
with no walls whatever. Sheds like this may 
be seen running up the center of the main 
street of towns and villages. 

“With nothing over you?’’ asked Simeon. 

“Nothing.” 

“What an evil world this !” thought Simeon, 
and he could not keep back the tears as he 
tucked another cover about the little form. 
“Fiveryone looks after himself, and only God 
cares for this boy.”’ 

Then addressing the boy again: 
father and mother living?” 

“They had a fight,” said the boy; “my 
mother drank poison and died; my father 
went crazy and ran away.’’ 

“Oh, the wages, the fearful wages of sin!’’ 
thought Simeon. “Cursed by the sing of 
others; what sin was there of his?’ He 
covered his face with a handkerchief and 
CHIOG A titsen 

“Are you getting warm?” 


“Are your 


‘"Ves,”’ 


“Then pretty soon let’s have a bowl of hot . |! 


soup. By the way, what is your name ?” 

“Awk Sung,’ he answered, which, by a | 
curious irony of fate, means Million Maker. 

“And your surname?” . 

“‘Chay.”’ 

“Where was your home ?” 

“Twenty li (six miles) from here. My 
sister, who is thirteen, lives there now. I 
went back once, but the people sent me 
away.” 

“Do you know the church ?” 

“Yes, I know.” 

‘fAre there Christians in your village?” 

“Yes, many; and many here, too.” 

“Ob, there are many who call themselves 


Christians,’ Simeon mused, “but none who ~ 


have compassion on you.” 

His thoughts were cut short by the inn 
keeper opening the door. The man’s son had 
seen Yi moksa and the beggar boy enter and 
had told him. Simeon wondered what the inn 
keeper was thinking. “This world goes by 
names and is guided by profits; where, oh 
where can one go to learn righteousness and 
love ?’’ thought Simeon, as he asked the inn 
keeper to bring a bowl of hot dumpling soup. 
‘Oh evil age! Seek ye first righteousness.’’ 
Turning to the boy, he asked: ; 

‘‘When did you start begging?” 

“Year before last.” 

‘When he was six,” thought Simeon. 

“My father and I started out to beg to- 
gether; but when father went crazy, he ran 
off and left me.” 

Indignation stirred Simeon’s soul, and he 
was saying in his heart, ‘Oh, evil age, re- 
pent !” when the inn keeper came to object to 
their getting his floor dirty. The little boy’s 
feet and legs were cracked with the cold, and 
the oozing blood had gathered the dust of the 
streets till the inn keeper’s fears for his room 
were not unwarranted. 

Simeon asked for hot water and bathed the 
chapped feet and hands and rubbed in salve. 
Once the work of restoration was begun, he 


SIMEON A CHRISTIAN KOREAN MYSTIC 


had to be thorough. A clean body called for 
clean clothes ; and so, with tears of joy flood- 
ing his eyes, he put on him his chokeri (shirt), 
pajt (pants), and as the grand finale of the 
restoration, his own socks, though they were 
as much too big as a spaniel’s ears. They 
laughed together at the ridiculous misfits. 

The inn keeper’s wife passed by just as the 
roomy socks were going on. “So you’re put- 
ting bloomers on him!” ghe laughed, and 
went on. 

The process completed, Simeon admiringly 
contemplated his handiwork. “O my darling 
boy!’’ the ejaculation almost escaped his lips. 
“T have not done so much for my own son. 
Yet these are only worn garments I’ve given.” 

Then as the comedy of the situation began 
to break into the fore again: ‘Oh the very 
idea of foisting these rags on a boy of eight !” 

They looked at each other and smiled again. 
When Simeon saw the light break on the lad’s 
face and heard the contented chuckle, like the 
low chirp of litile chicks nestling down under 
warm wings, he fell to meditating. 

“Your joy is my joy, and your sadness my 
sadness. You weep, and I weep; you laugh, 
and Llaugh. Oh, what strange affinity is this! 
Is this the relation of shepherd and sheep— 
the Divine Shepherd and His sheep?” ; 

At this juncture the soup he had ordered 
eamein. After eating, as they lay down to- 
gether, Simeon fell to contemplating the long 
tousled hair on the pillow beside him. Its 
owner was already asleep. 


“Just like a sheep, even though a black 
one,” he smiled to himself. “O my pitiful 
lamb! Lost, and crying from cold and hun- 
ger in the road, I found you. 1 found you: 
but, O Lord, it is hard to be a shepherd. 
Help, Lord, help me feed this lonely lamb!’ 

And with this he too, fell asleep. 


Simeon wrote a hymn on the Cross, which I translate 
as follows: 


‘‘When God entered the sinner, 
“‘There was the anguish of the Crogs ; 
‘‘When sinners enter God, 
“They also bear that anguish. 
**O man ! Wouldst thou have life ? 
‘‘Taste the suffering of the Cross ; 
“At the suffering of the Cross look up, 
‘‘And the pain of the Cross receive. 


“Everyone who receives the pain of the Cross, 
‘“‘Hternal life shall receive, 
‘‘Eternal love shall hold, 
“‘Eternally with God shall live.’’ 
Here is a typical meditation : 

““As we are to do all things for the Lord’s 
sake, even our business is not for self, but for 
revealing therein the Lord’s will and for the 
benefit of everyone. So also our clothes, our 
travels, our knowledge, all are for the sake of 
the Lord. If we cannot show forth the Lord’s 
glory thereby, we should not eat or dress. 
We came into the world for the sake of the 
Lord. There is no greater blessing than for 
His sake to labor, to fast, to wake, to go naked, 
to stand abuse.”’ 


(To be continued) 
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SOONCHUN LEPER COLONY STATISTICS (Continued) 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 


(Inmates) 


Hygeine 1; straw-work formen 2; head farmer 1; mountain watchmen 3; secretary 1; treasurer 1; head 


nurse 1; nurses 85; school principal 1; gate keepers 2. 


MEDICAL 


Cases receiving treatment for at least three months 788. Cases much improved 364; slightly impoved 227; 
retrogressed 63; discharged with the disease arrested 37; discharged without deformity, after the disease was 
arrested, discharged with defcrmity 40; died 14; operated upon 353; relapsed 31; blind 32; one-armed 1; one- 


legged 19. 
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Where East and West Meet 


FREDERICK S. MILLER 


F YOU STAND on the bank of the Han 
opposite Seoul and lock down stream 
you will see one place where East and 
West meet. In the foreground will lie 

long round—bottomed boats built of thick 
planks held together by wooden pegs. In the 
background you will see two parallel steel 
bridges over which locomotives made in Phil- 
adelphia haul American diners and sleepers. 

The boats will carry you at the rate of ten 
miles a day up the rapids of the Han; the 
train will in the same time convey you three 
hundred miles up the peninsula. The trains 
have all the latest American improvements in 
their running gear; the boats are the same as 
boats were in Noah’s time. 

As the boat with the wocden nails passes 
under the bridge with the great steel girders, 
and the American train thunders across high 
above it, East and West are meeting. © 

Here, too, East and West meet in a more 
interesting way. How often we read, ‘Jehovah 
hath called the earth from the rising of the 
sun to the going down thereof”. “From the 
rising of the sun to the going down of the 
same, Jehovah’s name is to be praised.” 


“From the rising of the sun to the going down 
of the same my name shall be great among 
the Gentiles.” 

Japan means ‘“‘Sunrise” and Chosen “Morn- 
ing Freshness.”’ The Golden Gate is the exit 
of the sun from the west. So, when the 
prophecies above tell of the extent of the 
Kingdom they mean from Japan and Chosen 
across Asia, Europe and the Americas to the 
Golden Gate. These prophecies are being 
rapidly fulfilled by those who are sending 
their workers, funds and prayers to the Far 
Hast. 

Forty years ago, missionaries in Japan 
expressed pity for the missionaries to Korea, 
because they were going to “the jumping off 
place of the earth.”” Now the Japanese 
missionaries have to cross this Han River 
bridge to reach London by the Trans-Siberian 
Railway ; Chosen is nearer to Europe than 
Japan. During those years Chosen has 
shortened still more the distance between it 
and the Kingdom of Heaven. Once a spiritual 
‘jumping off place,” it now has become one 
of the most encouraging of all the churches 
on the foreign field. 


Agricultural Leper Colonies 
R. M. WILSON 


A very large problem these days is ‘What shall we 
do with the cured leper ?’’ Most of the cases, even 
though cured, are not welcomed at all back in their 
homes and villages. The annual selection and dis- 
charge of the cured cases caused such a wailing and dis- 
turbance in the colony that we had to give it up for it 
was like selecting so many close friends and dumping 
them out into the sea or into a volcano. 

There are several reasons why a leper farm is ad- 
vantageous : 

Ist, these cases find it most difficult to return to 
their villages. 

2nd, The Government policy these days seems to be 
to isolate every leper possible and keep them so. 

8rd, some of the chief points in treating the disease 
are ACTIVITY, cheer, contentment, a good appetite, 
sound sleep. Most of these will follow an active life 
on a farm. We find that those who are busy are 


happier: the care of the mellon, pumpkin, garden, 
rabbits ete., brings a certain amount of satisfaction 
and contentment. Then again after a day in the open 
garden and at work, one wil! sleep better, eat better 
and the organs of the body act better. 

The economic value to the colony is worth consider- 
ation. To find the budget for a large colony, there 
are days when we must turn in many directions if it is 
a mission colony. 121 of our cases are finding their 
living on the soil. A man, wife and child gets 600 
tsubo of land (a tsubo is 6x6 ft) and upon this they 
make their living except for one yen a month allowed 
for clothing. For three years the plan has worked 
well and our busiest and happiest cases are these 
families. 

The father has the rice farming, the mother the 
Abe and the son’s duty is to gather fuel and do the 
chores. 
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What’s Interesting the Korean Church? 


Extracts from Korean Newspapers and Magazines 


Translated by Y. H. Kim 


The annual special meeting for both pastors and 
Bible women, under the auspices of the Methodist 
Theological Seminary, Seoul, will be held from May 
26th to June 19th. There will be two departments : 
one for pastors and the other for Bible women. For 
the latter, forums will be conducted dealing with 
practical problems. Studies and lectures will be def- 
initely centered around the Christian way of life in 
the seething current thoughts in Korea. 

Beginning June 21 the annual demonstration for the 
temperance movement in Korea, will be held under 
the auspices of the Christian Endeavour of the Presby- 
terian Churches in Korea, On June 21st, in every 
Presbyterian Church a special service will be held for 
the movement. Sunday Schools will have meetings 
for the same purpose. Addresses, dealing with the 
conditions of intemperance in Korea. will be delivered 
at meetings for women. On June 22nd, the parade, 
participated by Sunday School children, Church school 
pupils and all Church members, will be conducted. 
On the mext day, oral contests for the purpose of 
arousing interest in the temperance movement, will be 
held, and organizations made for the same purpose. 

The Institute for Rural Life, will be held at the 
Union Christian College, Pyengyang, under the aus- 
pices of the Rural Departmeut of the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Churches in Korea, with the 
co-operation of the Agricultural Department of the 
College, from July 1st to August 15th. ‘It is our sin- 
cere hope’ the object of the Institute is stated, ‘to 
train rural young men as expert farmers and then 
community leaders for Christianizing Korean rural 
life.’ 

It has been earnestly wished by Korean Christians 
for these many years that some Christian association 
for Korean women in Tokyo may be made. A meeting 
of this nature was organized at the Y. M. C. A. 
building at Kanda, on May 17th. Its full activities for 
the welfare'of the young women in the Korean popula- 
tion of more than 50,000 are earnestly expected. 

A genuine appreciation of the pioneer women mis- 
sionaries who fonnded Ewha Haktang, was expressed 
during the three days of her Jubilee. ‘Ewha, cele- 
brating this memorable Jubilee,’ commented a paper, 
‘ought not to have self-satisfaction or self-pride. 
Rather she should take this chance to re-orient herself 
for the future leadership in education for women in 
Korea. She ought to develop higner scholarship than 
in the past. If she neglects to make this effort in the 


future, she will not be able to obtain what is in front 
of her. Having the joy for the Jubilee on one hand, 
there should be serious plans for the future on the 
other. We yield to none in appreciating the past con- 
tribution of the College for Korean women, but we do 
hope that the school will continue to lead, with the 
ideal of making the Institution more practical and 
more Koreanized.’ 

The statistical figures of the Korean Methodist 
Church, published recently in The Korean Methodist, 
informs us that the total number of Church members 
is 58,730, while the total general budget amonnts to 
378,215 for Church and church institutions. 

While the kindergarten class was in session the 
roof of the Church at Ryungkwang crashed on May 
18th. and six children were Killed and ten wounded. 
Are other church Kindergartens safe ? 

Religious training in Mission Schools, has been dis. 
cussed recently by various writers. ‘Where will be 
the real strength of religious instruction’ comments 
a writer, ‘in our Mission Schools ? Fundamently teach- 
ers ought to have a keen interest in religious educa- 
tion, and especially ;the :preacher who takes charge 
of religious instruction, will have the deep realization 
of his great mission. We know that there is a special 
meeting for religious uplift once or twice a year, but 
instead of stressing too much this yearly meeting, 
teachers ought to lead the religious life of every indi- 
vidual student. 

‘Modern social life is full of complexities,’ wirtes a 
Church magazine, ‘and Christian life is very trying. 
In evangelism, social service, educational work, and 
individual life, Christianity has lost its way and its 
zeal. But despair is not the solution. Difficulties for 
Christian living are great, and so is the possibility 
of making our modern life Christian also difficult. 
What do we need in our modern age? The dynamic 
power of Christianity which will work like leaven 
in the lump of modern life. Then our Church will 


show vigorous activities and the Church will stand like 
a torch bearer for human living.’ 

‘We ought to shed some tears,’ writes a noted 
preacher at Pyengyang, ‘for the good of the Church. 
Shaking hands together, forgetting divisions, we 
should shed tears. Real joy and peace will not come 
to our Korean Church uniess we the leaders ery in 
repentance. Why on earth, do we not confess our 
shortcomings to one another? Are we not common 
brothers of the land and also brothers in the love of 
Christ ? Love is dried in our hearts and tears are 
gone from us a long time ago. Oh, God, grant that 
our Christians may unite in one.”’ 
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Editor’s Notes 


Occasionally we can publish a Station Number. 
There are advantages in doing so. In Korea we have 
some 85 Mission Stations. To portray the life and 
work of one of these Station centres where missionaries 
reside, gives a fair idea of how missionary work is 
being carried on throughout the country. Also the 
members of the Station that is being featured have an 
opportunity to place their work before their supporters. 
For this July number we have orders for nearly 2000 
re-prints of articles and over 200 extra copies of the 
entire magazine. For October we are planning an 
‘‘Australian Mission Number.” 


Dr. Preston with his ‘‘Introduction’’ (page 185) sent 
us the following :— 


_ Soonchun Station has been blest with an excellent 
Elementary School for the children of the missionaries, 
founded by Miss M. V. Davis in 1914, who devoted 
seven years to this work. She was succeeded by 
Misses M. K. Bell, Ella T. Reynolds, Gannette Walker, 
and our own Station daughters—three Misses Preston, 
Miss Lillian Crane and Miss Elizabeth Wilson. 


The present resident missionaries are as follows 
(in order of seniority on the field): Rev. J. F. 
Preston, D. D. and Mrs. Preston; Dr. R. M, Wilson 
and Mrs. Wilson; Miss M. L. Biggar; Rev. J. C. 
Crane, D. D. and Mrs. Crane; Dr. J. M. Rogers and 
Mrs, Rogers; Miss Janet Crane; Miss Georgia Hew- 
son; Miss Louise Miller ; Rev. J. K. Unger, D. D. and 
Mrs. Unger; Miss Aurine Wilkins. 


‘ Those who have lived and labored here in the past 
and rendered valuable contribution to the growth and 
development of the work; Mrs. R. T. Coit now of 
Richmond Virginia ; Dr, and Mrs. H. L. Timmons now 
of Columbia, South Carolina; Rev. C. H. Pratt, D. D. 
and Mrs. Pratt, now of Louisville Theological Semi- 
hary, Kentucky; Mrs. G. M. Walker (formerly Miss A. 
L. Greer) now of Galveston, Texas; Miss Lavalette 
Dupuy of Kunsan. Those of sainted memory: Rev. 
R. T. Coit, D. D. (twenty years’ service); Miss Thelma 
Thumm, R. N, (fourteen months’ service), 
J, F. PRESTON. 


The present members of Soonchun Station have 
given 316 years of service to Korea and with the 
exception of Dr. and Mrs. Wilson, who resided in 
Kwangju for years, nearly all of this service has been 
given to the work of the Station. In the Soonchun 
Presbytery last year in 42 Bible classes (of 4 days or 
more duration each), 2,100 were enrolled. The contri- 
butions of the churches for all purposes was 28,000 
yen which is the equivalent of more than 4,000 days 
labor at the average daily. wage. 


Notes and Personals 


Northern Methodist Mission 
Left on furlough 
Rev. and Mrs. J. Z. Moore & children, Pyengyang. 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 
Left for United States 
Rev. and Mrs. Cyril Ross, Syenchun (retired) 
Dr. and Mrs. J. A. McAnlis and children, Seoul. 
Mr. and Mrs. D. N. Lutz and children, Pyengyang. 
Miss A. L. Bergman, Pyengyang. 
Miss Harriet Bruen, Taiku. 
Rev. and Mrs. H. Voelkel and slidrebe Andong. 


Death 


“Jimmy’’ (James Albert), age 4% yrs., son of Dr. 
and Mrs. J. A. McAnlis, June 28, 1936, on the S. S. 
President Jefferson en route to Mania. 


Pyengyang Foreign School 
Left of U. S. A. 
Miss M. A. Axworthy 


Seoul Foreign School 
Left for U. S. A. 
Miss Lucy Mathews 


United Church of Canada 
Left on furlough 
Miss E. A. McLellan, Hamheung 


Mrs. A. F. Robb has been appointed to W. M. S. 
Work in Hamheung. 


Southern Presbyterian Mission 
Left for United States 
Miss S. Buckland, Chunju (retired) 
Dr. and Mrs. R. M. Wilson and family, Soonchun. 
Dr. and Mrs. J. K. Levie and family, Kwangju. 


The Rev. J. K. Unger, Soonchun, has received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity from South. 
Western College, Memphis. 


Christian Literature Society 
Left on furlough 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Bonwick, Seoul. 


EMMAUS HOUSE, MISSIONARY HOME, KOBE 

Also open to other Christian Workers and Travel- 
lers. Boats and trains met upon request. Rates 
moderate. Miss Helen Santee, Hostess, 161 Yama- 
moto-dori, 4 chome, Kobe, Japan. (Close to the To- 
Hotel). AAAI LAAT A RA— 
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UMMER D 


VOL. XXXIL, THE KORBA MISSION FIELD 


We have over 20 Manuscripts completed and waiting 
for the Donations with which to Print them. 


Twelve popular Books have Sold Out recently and we Sars 
seek Funds for their much needed Re-publishing. et 
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